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Anatomy of a 


Hunting Accident 


By Stan Kirkland 


“When | realized I'd been shot, | grabbed myself by my right arm and took off running 
toward my truck, thinking, ‘Why me? Why me? Am | going to die?” 


n Saturday, Nov. 26, 1994, 

22-year-old Jeff O’ Bryan of 

Blountstown was on top of 

the world. The 6-foot-3-inch 
O’Bryan had a girlfriend and a good job 
as a timber cruiser with a local com- 
pany. His sister was home for the 
Thanksgiving holidays from Virginia, 
and to top things off, hunting season 
was in. 

Jeff loved to hunt deer, and by 3 
a.m. he was driving to meet his hunting 
buddies in the south end of Calhoun 
County. The eight partners planned to 
take stands and release their deer dogs 
in a large block of land they leased, 
hoping to flush out a buck or two. 
O’Bryan had no idea that he was going 
to be shot later in the day. 

On the day’s first run the dogs 
chased a deer for over an hour, but 
finally it seemed to vanish. Moving 
five miles to another set of promising 
tracks, they released the dogs, and less 
than 20 minutes later O’ Bryan looked 
up to see two large, heavy-antlered 
bucks coming his way. 

When the bucks came within 20 
steps, O’ Bryan fired and dropped the 
lead buck, a nine-point with a 14-inch 
inside spread. He fired at the second 
buck but missed, and then radioed the 
information to his buddies. While 
O’Bryan stayed with his downed buck 
his party took up new stands. A little 
later another member called him on the 
radio urging him to join the hunt and 
take a stand as well. 

Jeff jumped into his four-wheel 
drive truck and drove to the suggested 
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A tempting target for any deer hunter, this buck seems to test the air around him. 
(Page 2) While recovering from his gunshot wound Jeff O'Bryan poses with a favorite 


hunting dog. 


stand site. Parking his truck near a 
ditch, he raced up the road and into a 
field of three-foot tall planted pines and 
then climbed onto a slightly raised 
earthen mound for a better view. 

With adrenaline pumping, the eight 
hunters craned their necks to see the 
buck they thought was hemmed in on all 
four sides. Jeff could hear the dogs 
getting closer and he knew if the buck 
came his way, he’d have a shot. 

Turning his head to the left and 
looking over the field of pines, O’ Bryan 
said he heard a gunshot and saw a puff 
of blue smoke off in the distance. The 
next thing he knew he was lying on his 
back and had no idea how he’d gotten 
there. It didn’t register that he’d been 
shot until the big buck that everyone 
was after ran right by him, but he 
couldn’t use his right arm to grab his 
rifle. 

One member of the group, 46-year- 
old “Bill Hurst” (not his real name) was 
standing on his dog box 840 feet away, 


grabbed the CB mike and boasted about 
the incredible shot he’d just made. His 
Remington .30-06 deer rifle had iron 
sights and he felt sure he’d made a great 
shot. Picking up his binoculars and 
scanning the bottom, Hurst later told 
investigating wildlife officers he was 
stunned when he saw someone trying to 
get up. 

Hurst realized he’d shot a human 
instead of a deer and grabbed the CB 
mike again yelling, “I think I’ve hit 
someone and (for) somebody to get 
down there as fast as they can.” 

Scrambling to his feet, with blood 
covering his upper body, O’ Bryan 
grabbed his right arm and began 
running for his truck, hollering, “I’ve 
been shot! I’ve been shot!” Others in 
his group met him near his truck and put 
him in a vehicle to get him out of the 
area. Wildlife officers working nearby 
heard the excited radio messages, 
offered assistance and called an ambu- 
lance. 


A 180-grain bullet had smashed 
through the right side of O’Bryan’s 
chest, just below the collarbone. The 
bullet sliced through his back, just 
above the shoulder blade. On the way it 
ripped open the subclavian artery under 
the collarbone and cut several nerves to 
his right shoulder and arm. The power- 
ful shock of the bullet also broke two 
ribs. 

“When I realized I’d been shot, I 
grabbed myself by my right arm and 
took off running toward my truck, 
thinking, ‘Why me? Why me? Am I 
going to die?’” O’ Bryan said. 

Several of O’Bryan’s partners used 
direct pressure to staunch his bleeding. 
An ambulance soon transported him to a 
hospital in Blountstown, but once the 
severity of his injury was determined, 
he was transferred to a more advanced 
hospital in Tallahassee. 

After O’ Bryan had more than three 
hours of surgery, his family learned he 
would survive. Surprisingly, five days 
later Jeff O’ Bryan was discharged from 
the hospital and began the long road to 
recovery. 

The question of how this hunting 
accident occurred in the first place begs 
to be answered. By paying close 
attention to how this accident happened, 
you may be able to avoid the same fate - 
or worse. 

Hunting accidents are generally 
grouped under such categories as: 
mistaken for game, in the line of fire 
and self inflicted. In this accident the 
shooter apparently mistook Jeff 
O’Bryan for a deer. The shooter told 
investigators he had hunted for approxi- 
mately 30 years but had never been 
through a hunter education course. 

Of the eight hunters in the party, > 
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BILL GREER 


Some members 
of the group didn't 
know where their 
buddies were, so 
they didn't know 
where not to 
shoot. 


only one wore highly visible hunter 
orange clothing, and that was merely an 
orange baseball cap. O’ Bryan told me 
that person was visible at great dis- 
tances, but on the subject of hunter 
orange, which is not required on private 
lands, he told me, “I always felt safe 
around our party.” When he was shot 
O’Bryan wore a white T-shirt, green 
fleece pull-over shirt and blue jeans. 
Ironically, he had a hunter orange vest 
that would have made him visible as 
Fourth-of July fireworks, but it was 
stowed in his truck. 

There were several factors that 
contributed to the accident. Some 
members of the group didn’t know 


Making yourself as visible as possible by wearing hunter orange could be the best 


defense against being accidentally shot. 
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where their. buddies were, so they didn’t 
know where not to shoot. And Hurst 
was shooting a rifle with iron sights, 
instead of a telescopic sight that would 
have magnified what he saw. Since he 
was shooting at a target from 280 yards, 
a telescopic sight could have prevented 
this terrible accident. And then throw in 
the excitement - almost hysteria - that 
grips some hunters over the idea of 
bagging a big deer. When all of these 
things are considered, it becomes easier 
to understand how O’Bryan was shot. 

There are those who will argue that 
writing about hunting accidents runs 
contrary to the whole idea of encourag- 
ing a new generation to hunt, that such 
accounts will scare some away. It’s true 
that there are few hunting accidents 
each year when compared to the total 
number of hunters. In Florida alone, 
there are over 200,000 hunters and just 
over 30 firearm accidents each year. 
Most hunting accidents are easily 
avoidable, and if writing about this 
accident helps prevent one injury or one 
death, then writing about it is the right 
thing. 

Jeff O’ Bryan was extremely lucky 
to survive being shot by a deer rifle. 
Since the accident he’s gone through 
months of therapy, and according to his 
father Don, he’s regained about 30 
percent of the use of his arm. In April 
he married his sweetheart and has since 
returned to work cruising and marking 
timber for sale. 

Typical of most hunting accidents, 
Bill Hurst was not prosecuted. You can 
bet his life, too, has been touched by 
this accident in ways we can’t even 
imagine. To his credit, he was deeply 
concerned when O’ Bryan was shot. 
Had the entire hunting party paid 
attention to a few common-sense safety 
rules, O’Bryan’s big day would have 
consisted of finishing off the Thanks- 
giving turkey that night with his family 
and re-telling his deer story instead of 
clinging to life in a hospital bed. © 


Stan Kirkland is a regional spokes- 
man and writer based in the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission's Panama 
City Office. 


Sizzlin’ Specks 


By Bob Huttemeyer 


ne hot July morning in 
Belle Glade I was visiting 
the Challancin brothers, 
Jim and Mike, at their J- 
Mark Fish Camp. The Challancins, who 
Know everybody from Pahokee to South 
Bay along Lake Okeechobee, are 
usually good for stories that have 
something a bit unusual in them. 

“You ought to meet Tom Williams 
some time,” Jim said. “He’s the post- 
master at South Bay and probably the 
best speck fisherman in these parts. 
Even catches them this time of year.” 

Tom Williams has been pursuing 
crappies since childhood, and has turned 
the art of catching the delectable 
panfish into a near science. Incidentally, 
crappies go under many names — black 
crappie, speckled perch, croppies and 
calico bass. 

Williams tends to go against 
popular opinion when it comes to speck 
fishing. Most fishermen pray for an 
early cold snap to turn on the fish. 
Williams says his poorest fishing is 
during the months of November through 
January. 

“The crappies load up under the 
bridges spanning the Miami Canal 
during the summer, seeking shade,” he 
said. “It can be 90 degrees plus in the 
shade and I'll catch one on every cast,” 
he explained. 

While we drove west from South 
Bay toward Lake Harbor along U.S. 27 
Tom pointed out a pair of nesting 
eagles atop a dead pine tree on the dike. 
“That bad storm we had a few years 
back blew the nest right out of the tree,” 
he told me. “We thought we had surely 
lost the eagles, but they returned and 
now there are three of them.” 

We drove down a dirt road that led 
south from U.S. 27 at Lake Harbor > 
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along the west bank of the Miami 
Canal. When we got to his first bridge 
he surveyed the water and noticed a 
school of minnows by one of the 
pilings. They weren’t stirring. 

“That’s a bad sign,” he said. “When 
the bait isn’t moving that means the 
bigger fish aren’t on the prowl. But let’s 
give it a shot.” 

Tom tied on two '/32-ounce jigs on 
my 4-pound test line, and stationed me 
on the upstream side of the bridge 
directly over a piling. 

“Flick the rig under the bridge and 
gradually work it back so that it’s right 
where you are,” he instructed. Soon we 
were catching one about every three 
casts. 

Two elderly ladies carrying long 
cane poles and a bucket came to our 
bridge. They were using live bait, but 
all they caught was one gar. We gave 
them our fish and headed south to fish 
the culvert where the Bolles Canal 
enters the Miami Canal. 

“This canal was named for old 
Major Bolles, who was in charge of 
digging the original drainage canals in 
the Everglades,” Tom told me. “When 
the water is flowing from the culverts 
into the Miami Canal the crappies and 
bass gather here to feed on the bait fish. 
Occasionally Ill get a big catfish,” he 
said. 7 

Tom prefers sunny days to overcast 
weather because then the crappies will 
seek out the shadows under the bridges. 
Here they can hide from predators and 
find concentrations of forage fish to eat. 

A good, soft current will move the 
forage fish and the grass shrimp, 
enhancing the fishing. Too swift a 
current makes for difficult fishing 
because it is hard to control the jig. If 
the schools of minnows near a bridge 
piling are still, the fishing is probably 
going to be slow. When the crappies are 
feeding, the bait schools are going to be 
skittish. 

Williams fishes exclusively with 
jigs on ultra-light tackle. The first 
morning we fished with '/32-ounce jigs 
because the current was not strong. 
When the current is running fast he uses 
a pair of '/i6-ounce jigs. 

“You need two jigs,” he explained, 
“to give you enough weight to flick 


The stuff that makes successful catches. 


them back under the bridge. The two 
jigs give me a nice balance, and they 
enable me to feel the fish take hold.” 

Tom casts into the current and lets 
the lures sink to the bottom before 
starting his retrieve. He reels in the 
slack until the lure has passed him. 
Most of his hits occur at the deepest 
part of the drift; this is usually at the 
point where the lures are even with him. 
The color of the jig is secondary to the 
fish’s general interest in feeding. 

“I believe they hit a jig on impulse, 
rather than according to a color prefer- 
ence to white or blue. Where you fish 
the jig and how you fish it are, in my 
opinion, the important factors,” he said. 

On another expedition we ran south 
on the east side of the Miami Canal 
through the Holey Land. The Holey 
Land got its name from the many craters 
that were formed when the area was 
used as a bombing range during World 
War II. It is now a wildlife refuge. 

Twenty-five miles south of Lake 
Harbor we came to a large pumphouse 
on the Palm Beach/Broward County 
line. Here we turned west to reach our 
destination, the L-4 Canal on the edge 
of the Indian reservation. There are 
several canals leading in different 
directions at this intersection. We fished 
the floodgate on the one that went south 
to the Everglades. Incidentally, there is 
a sign marking the start of the Indian 
reservation. Tom said you can fish in 
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reservation waters if you have a permit 
from the Indians. 

“Don’t ever fish there without a 
permit,” he warned. “The canals are 
patrolled, and trespassers are fined.” 

The L-4 Canal is a great place to 
fish for oscars, as well as speckled 
perch and bass. Like all of the canals in 
the Everglades, running water is the key 
to good fishing. Tom told me that one of 
the canals near L-4 held legal-sized 
snook. The snook will bite on small 
bream, which the angler has to catch on 
hook and line. Better bring stout tackle 
if you intend to try for snook. 

There are crappies, bluegills and 
bass in all the canals. Some bridges or 
culverts are productive most of the 
time; others vary. The South Florida 
Water Management District’s map of 
the canals and spillways is very useful 
here. You can get these for free from 
the South Florida Water Management 
District, P.O.Box 24680, West Palm 
Beach, FL 33416-4680. Fishermen who 
prefer to trail boats to the Everglades 
will find the area’s ramps and access 
roads detailed on Calvin Deviney’s 
Fishing Maps of Florida Everglade’s 
Canal System. You can order the maps 
from Mr. Deviney at (305) 652-5520. @ 


Bob Huttemeyer is a freelance 
outdoor writer from Tequesta. 
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Removable 


Rod Holders 


Text and Photographs by Jim Luce 


hen a little R&R is in 

order, I find trolling for 

crappies often provides 

the remedy — even with 
multiple lines. However, if you’re like 
me, you don’t want to ruin your boat’s 
finish by mounting rod holders. Not 
only that, but the rod holders can get in 
the way when flipping for bass. 

My friend Tom McDonald came up 
with an idea for board-mounted rod 
holders that won’t mar the finish and 
can be removed in seconds. I use one 
board in front that holds six crappie 
poles, and another in back that holds my 
wife’s four spinning rods. Here’s how 
it’s done: 

This system uses two 2 x 8 boards 
cut to the width of your boat and held in 
place by the post on the swivel seat. 


Use a hole saw to cut a hole the same 
diameter of your seat post in the middle 
of the board, but closer to the back edge 
than the front. Two wooden blocks 
mounted with wood screws underneath 
the board butt up against the gunnels 
and prevent the board from swiveling. 
To prevent scratches, glue a square of 
non-skid rubber matting from an RV 
supply store to the bottom of each board 
where it contacts the finish. 

The rod holders are made of 8-inch 
pieces of 1'/s-inch interior diameter 
PVC pipe, set into 45" PVC elbows. 
Drill a */s-inch hole through the inside 
bend of the elbow, and out through the 
middle of the outside bend. Angle the 
bit, and drill two more holes through the 
outer bend so you can change the angles 
of the rod holders if needed. 


Mount the rod holders so that they 
are within comfortable reach of either 
side of the seats. Before you drill, 
mount the bare board in position, and 
bend from the seated position to see 
where you want your rod holders. Then 
drill a */s-inch hole through the board at 
the points where you want to mount a 
holder. Turn the board over and use a 1- 
inch wood bit to countersink a hole 
deep enough to prevent the nut and 
washer from sticking out and scratching 
anything. Finally, put everything 
together with 2%/s x */s-inch bolts, nuts 
and washers. 

If you’re going to troll cane poles, 
mount the holders low — almost even 
with the plane of the boat — to keep the 
poles angled low to the water and their 
tips as far out from the boat as possible. 
On the other hand, the spinning rods 
will troll their baits well behind the boat 
and are easier to grab if they’re 
mounted at a 45-degree angle. Finally, 
sand and spray paint the whole outfit to 
match the color of your boat. 

It only takes about 30 seconds to 
put the boards in place for trolling, and 
another 30 seconds to lift the seats and 
pull the boards — with nary a scratch on 
the gleaming finish. @ 
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By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


he rain came down in 

torrents, a virtual flood. In 

a single evening, a line of 

south Florida thunderstorms 
laid down 10 inches of rain, soaking the 
Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reserva- 
tion and leaving our chickees sur- 
rounded by a knee-deep lake. 

The seven of us who had arrived 
just in time for this deluge were a mixed 
lot. Two of us, Galen Geer and I, were 
there to hunt hogs via the reservation’s 
Big Cypress Hunting Adventures. While 
we were hunting, the rest of the group 
would enjoy some of the family-style 
entertainment provided by the Billie 
Swamp Safari, Big Cypress Hunting 
Adventure’s sister operation. It offered 
alligator wrestling, an airboat ride and a 
visit with the reservation’s storyteller, 
Swamp Owl. 

While we waited for the waters to 
subside a bit, Jim Pochurek, a travel 
writer from Safety Harbor, mentioned 
rather wistfully that although he loves 
to fish he had never been hunting. 

Galen said, “If you’re ever going to 
start hunting, this is the ideal place to 


do it. It’s a controlled situation where 
you won't have to deal with a lot of 
other hunters, and it’s a fairly easy 
hunt.” 

“But I don’t have a gun,” Jim said. 

“Use mine,” I said. 

“Do you think I can?” he asked. 
“You’re right-handed and I’ m left- 
handed.” 

“With this gun that’s not a prob- 
lem,” I told him. “It’s an H&R Handi- 
Rifle, a single-shot, and it’s ambidex- 
trous.” He decided to join the hunt. So 
it was decided that our guide, Gavin 
Mann, would have three hunters the 
next day, including Jim, myself and 
Galen. Early the next morning we went 
to the range. Jim shot well with my 
.25-06, but he was still nervous because 
he would have only one shot. I told him 
not to worry, I’d back him up with 
Galen’s .30-30 if he needed it. 

The four of us and Jim’s wife, Pat, 
climbed onto the swamp buggy and 
headed out. We splashed and slid down 
the road Gavin calls “Pig Alley.” 

When we emerged from the deep 
swamp onto a little higher ground, 
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Gavin pointed out two animals at the 
edge of the woods. A sika doe and her 
young fawn stood in the shadow of the 
trees, peering out at us. Gavin slowed 
the buggy and we watched them watch 
us until the doe and fawn eased back 
into the underbrush. 

We reached the middle of Pig Alley 
and Gavin turned the buggy around so 
we could sit and watch. As our muddy 
wake settled and quiet descended on the 
swamp again, a few small pigs ap- 
peared. 

Then, splashing off to our left told 
us something was coming. Gavin 
whispered, “Look,” and pointed. 
Another sika doe tiptoed noisily through 
the ankle-deep water. She caught the 
slight movement of Gavin’s hand and 
froze, staring at us. Then with a bound 
she leaped away into the swamp. 

“Look behind us,” someone said 
quietly. A hundred yards away, a 
magnificent axis deer stag stood 
watching us. Though it was the middle 
of December, he was still in full velvet, 
which is normal for this deer imported 
from Asia. 


CAROLEE BOYLES-SPRENKEL 


The stag tolerated us better than 
either of the does. He stayed where we 
could see him for more than 10 minutes 
before he disappeared into the brush. 

By then, some small pigs arrived, 
rooting around in the driest places on 
the road we’d just driven. But then 
some larger ones appeared. 

Finally Gavin told Jim, “There’s 
your hog.” He pointed to a medium- 
sized pig, sort of a grizzled gray animal. 
He and Jim eased off the buggy and 
crept toward the hog, looking for a clear 
shot. I followed them with the .30-30. 

When they found a place to shoot, 
Jim took a rest. A little to his and 
Gavin’s right, I would shoot freehand if 
I shot at all. Then we waited; though the 
hog was in the clear, another one was 
behind it. Then the second hog took two 
steps. Jim fired. 

The gray hog trotted away, clearly 
not hit. Then he turned in a circle and 
came back. Jim reloaded my rifle and 
waited again while three or four hogs 
jostled a bit. Then his hog was clear 


Going native for awhile, guests at the Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation stay in chickees as part of their hunting adventures. 


Ham on the hoof; a feral hog is one of the toughest critters in the 


woods. 


BARRY MANSELL 


again, and he fired a second time. 

This time the hog flinched very 
slightly and trotted into the woods. 
From my position I couldn’t tell if he 
was hit or not. 

Gavin and Galen conferred. Galen 
had been sitting on top of the buggy and 
saw that the hog had been hit, but he 
was too far away to tell me. The three of 
them disappeared into the dense tangle 
of palmetto and titi where the pig had 
vanished, while Pat and I waited on the 
road. 

Almost as soon as the sound of 
their passage died away, Pat and I began 
seeing wildlife. A huge stag quietly 
crossed the road a hundred yards away. 
Beyond him three axis does appeared 
and meandered up the road. Though we 
stood still they saw us and watched us 
for a time. Then one of them whistled, 
sounding for all the world like an elk 
during the high country rut. 

After 15 minutes we heard a single 
shot. A little while later the three men 
emerged from the swamp, all smiles. 
Jim had finished off the hog he 
wounded. 

That evening we sipped coffee in 
the main house on the Safari, and Jim 
remarked to Pat, “You know, our son 
would enjoy hunting down here. I think 
I'll come back and bring him, and 
maybe a couple of friends.” 

Gavin and Galen and I grinned at 
one another. He’d had to work for the 
hog, hard enough to appreciate it but 
not so hard he’d gotten discouraged. 
Without saying a word, we all knew: 
we were watching the emergence of a 
new hunter. 

What makes a man or woman into a 
hunter? For all of us who hunt, our 
reasons for going into the field are as 
varied as our own life experiences. The 
one thread which binds us together is a 
deep love of the outdoors. Jim already 
had that love, cultivated through his 
years of fishing. It took only the right 
opportunity to open the door to hunting 
as well. @ 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel is an avid 
outdoorswoman and writer based in 
Quincy. 
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Reporting 


Wildlife Law Violations 


ildlife Officer Monty 

Moye began his 

workday just before 

sundown on Feb. 24, 1995. 
By night he was slowly making his way 
along the back roads in north Okaloosa 
County when he was alerted by radio 
from the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s Panama City office to 
call his home. 

Stopping at a farmhouse, Moye 
called his wife and heard that someone 
from the nearby town of Blackmon 
reported seeing a black pick-up truck 
slowly cruising several roads in the 
area, possibly illegally hunting at night. 
The caller said the truck didn’t belong 
to anyone in the community. Moye felt 
this was a good tip since there had been 
several recent complaints about deer 
poaching at night in the area. 

Within five minutes Moye ap- 
proached the Blackmon community and 
spotted something in his headlights on 
the edge of a yard. It was a small 
freshly killed deer. Moye went to a 
nearby home and found the owners on 
the telephone trying to report the 
shooting “not two minutes earlier.” 
Moye asked the homeowners to turn out 
their porch light because he believed 
the culprits would return for their 
quarry, and he didn’t want the light to 
reveal his patrol vehicle. 

Less than 10 minutes later Moye’s 
years of experience paid off. A black 
truck slowly approached, one of its 
occupants jumped out, grabbed the 
antlerless buck, flung it into the truck’s 
bed and they sped away. Moye fol- 
lowed the truck several miles and after 
notifying the GFC’s radio dispatchers 
of his exact location, he stopped the 
vehicle. 


By Lt. Stan Kirkland 


Within five minutes 
Moye approached 
the Blackmon 
community and 


spotted something 
in his headlights 
on the edge of the 
yard. 


In the truck were two men, 19 and 
20, a 19-year-old woman and a 17-year- 
old girl. They were all from the nearby 
town of Crestview. All four were 
charged with shooting deer with a gun 
and light and shooting from a roadway. 
The 20-year-old driver was also charged 
with reckless driving. 

Several weeks later their case went 
to court and the judge fined the two men 
almost $1,200 each, ordered the shotgun 
they used confiscated and placed them 
on 12 months supervised probation 
each. The 19-year-old woman was fined 
$542, while the 17-year-old girl was 
fined $150. 

Fines from three of the four went to 
Florida’s Wildlife Alert program which 
encourages people to report wildlife and 
freshwater fish law violations. 

Moye knows his job was made 
easier by people in the community who 
suspected wrong doing and were willing 
to report it. 
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“I knew the area real well but | 
wouldn’t have known about this 
particular violation had it not been for 
the call. Even though the people in rural 
areas are not organized, they are really 
a neighborhood crime watch program 
when they report these types of things,” 
he said. 

Like many other states, Florida has 
millions of acres of woodlands, thou- 
sands of miles of rivers, lakes and 
streams with only a handful of wildlife 
officers to patrol them. Florida pres- 
ently has 356 uniformed wildlife 
officers but that figure includes training 
and administrative staff. 

That’s why officers like Moye get 
to know people throughout their patrol 
area and encourage them to call when 
they see something amiss. 

Although officers never encourage 
private citizens to intervene or attempt 
to stop wildlife crimes, they do need 
assistance in the form of information. 
They need as much accurate and 
detailed information as possible 
concerning a suspected violation. 

The kind of information they need 
includes: 

WHO - An accurate description of 
the parties involved, including their 
clothing, is vital. It pays to note height, 
weight, presence or absence of facial 
hair and sex of anyone involved. If they 
use a vehicle or boat try to record the 
make, model, color and tag number or 
boat identification numbers on the hull. 
Usually suspects can be easily traced 
with such information. 

WHAT - What type of violation 
occurred? Was an animal or fish 
illegally killed or removed? Were song 
birds illegally trapped or alligators 
poached? When did it occur and what 


was done with any evidence? If you 
think evidence was hidden, try to record 
or remember exactly where it was 
placed. In many wildlife cases the 
recovery of physical evidence such as a 
knife, animal remains or trap may mean 
the difference between freeing a suspect 
or seeing the defendants in front of a 
judge. 

WHEN -— What time of day or 
night did the violation occur? If you 
suspect the person or persons have been 
involved before at a similar time this is 
important information to provide. 

WHERE - Where did the reported 
violation occur? Was it public or 
private land, and if so, who owns the 
land? Was the violation behind locked 
gates, and if so, who has keys? If the 
violation occurred on the water, what 
was the name of the slough, creek, river 
or lake and were there any identifiable 
landmarks nearby such as homes, rock 
outcroppings, dams, roads, bridges, 
etc.? If a boat was used, where did the 
suspects go after committing the crime? 
Did they head to a particular boat 
landing or discharge passengers at a 
lake-front site along the way? What 


time did they remove their boat from 
the water and which direction did they 
head? 

WHY - Do you know of any 
particular motive for a wildlife crime, 
such as killing deer for commercial 
profit by selling the meat, or someone 
who traffics in federally or state-listed 
species? 

HOW - Do you know how the 
suspects committed the crime, such as 
by trap, net, shocking device, gun, bow- 
and-arrow, and if so, what did they do 
with the device later? Did they hide it, 
and if so, where? How did the suspects 
get to the scene of the reported incident 
and which direction did they go when 
they left? 


How To Report a 
Suspected Violation 


We're fortunate in Florida to have a 
toll-free line for reporting violations of 
the wildlife code in each of the 
GFWEC’s five administrative regions in 
the state. The toll-free line is called the 
Wildlife Alert hotline and connects the 
caller with a regional office where 


officers can be dispatched with the push 
of a button. 

For those not familiar with their 
region’s toll-free number, they only 
have to look at the inside cover of this 
magazine. Among the questions callers 
are asked is, if an arrest is made, are 
they interested in a reward? If they are, 
they’re given a code, color and number 
for identification purposes and asked to 
call back to see if an arrest was made. 

Roughly 80 percent of callers 
decline any reward. If an arrest is made 
based on their report they are eligible 
for a reward ranging from $25 to 
$1,000. Reward payments are scaled to 
reflect the seriousness of the violation. 
For instance, reporting a person hunting 
without a license might bring a $25 - 
$50 reward while information leading 
to the arrest of individuals commer- 
cially killing and selling wildlife might 
bring $750 - $1,000. @ 


Lt. Stan Kirkland is a 19-year 
veteran of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission who frequently 
contributes to the magazine. 
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Text and Photographs by John Palis 


riving through the flat north Florida pinelands, I point out the mound-shaped cypress 
domes to my son, Justin. “Daddy,” he asks, “why are they called domes?” I explain that 
they are named so because the trees growing near the center are taller than those succes- 
sively shorter trees that spread toward the outside edge. Still not satisfied, he inquires 
further: “Why?” That’s a good question, and it’s one a lot of Florida naturalists have asked. 
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Cypress domes are 
home for an alluring 
array of wildlife and 
plants. 


It’s easy to see why scientists were 
drawn to answer that question; these are 
very intriguing places. Within the 
shadows of the dome, bromeliads 
beckon, orchids hug cypress trees 
closely, birds flutter among the 
branches and frogs, turtles, raccoons 
and other creatures call these special 
places home. The domes are unique 
biological systems that provide a quiet, 
stately atmosphere for animals and 
humans willing to venture inside them. 

Several scientists have grappled 
with trying to solve the puzzle over the 
origin of the cypress domes’ shape. A 
naturalist named Roland Harper guessed 
that all trees were the same age, but that 
those near the periphery were dwarfed 
by poor soil. Harper’s theory was 
chopped down by another scientist, 
Herman Kurz, who counted the trees’ 
growth rings, and found that trees were 
progressively younger toward the 
outside. He believed trees radiating out 
from the center died, which accounted 
for the dome shape. But he coudIn’t 
explain why the outer trees died 
younger in shallower water where 
growing conditions were better. 

Later Kurz teamed up with his 
colleague, Kenneth Wagner, to see if 
they could crack the mystery. They 
surveyed cypress domes around the 
state, and discovered that the peripheral 
trees were scarred by fire and consisted 
principally of young, regenerative 


(Above) marbled salamander. 
(Below) Chapman's butterwort. 


sprouts. Fire, they concluded, is what 
gives cypress domes their shape, by 
killing or stunting trees on the outside. 
Another theory concluded that trees in 
the center grow faster than ones farther 
out because peat deposits are deeper in 
the center and retain more moisture to 
nurture the trees during dry spells. 

Cypress domes typically dry down 
during late spring when rainfall drops. 
This is the time when it’s easiest for 
people to walk inside cypress domes to 
look around this fascinating realm. It’s 
like walking inside a wooden cathedral 
whose vaulting columns are made from 
cypress tree trunks festooned with a 
beautiful blend of plants. 

During the dry periods it’s also 
easiest for a fire to sweep across the 
surrounding pinelands and burn into 
cypress domes. The smaller trees toward 
the outside edge are often killed 
outright or are seriously damaged, but 
later re-sprout. These occasional fires, 
burning into dome swamps during dry 
periods, keep peripheral trees from 
growing to their full potential. Older 
trees near the center of the dome are 
protected by water, if the basin has not 
completely dried, and their bark also 
protects them from fire. 

Cypress domes are home for an 
alluring array of wildlife. Among dome 
plants, vine-wicky or pieris, is one of 
the most unusual. This evergreen grows 
up the trunks of cypress trees, cleverly 


concealed beneath the outer bark. Then 
its shoots appear to sprout from the bark 
as part of the tree. In fact it is a separate 
plant with its own roots in the ground. 
Its white flowers provide a splash of 
color to the interior of cypress domes in 
the winter. 

Toward the outer edges of cypress 
domes, carnivorous plants, such as 
sundews, pitcher plants, bladderworts 
and butterworts grow, taking advantage 
of their prey which lives in the area. 
These stationary hunters catch ants, 
flies, bees and other insects by looking 
like something that could provide a 
tasty tidbit for the insects, and turning 
the tablés on them. 

Invertebrate animals also contribute 
their lives to the community of cypress [> 
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domes — including immature stages of 
damsel and dragonflies, a variety of 
water bugs and aquatic beetles, fishing 
spiders, freshwater sponges and crayfish 
— to name a few. Crayfish burrows 
perform a valuable community service 
as shelters for a number of small 
animals when cypress ponds go dry. 

Cypress domes provide refuge for a 
wide variety of vertebrate animals, from 
amphibians to mammals. At least 18 
species of Florida frogs and sala- 
manders breed exclusively in habitats 
that alternate between wet and dry, 
because they have no defense against 
hungry fish, which can’t thrive there. 
These habitats also provide an impor- 
tant source of drinking water, food and 
cover for game species, including deer, 
squirrels, raccoons and hogs. 


At least 18 species of 
Florida frogs and 
salamanders breed 
exclusively in 
habitats that alternate 
between wet and dry, 
because they have no 
defense against 
hungry fish, which 
can't thrive there. 
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Songbirds, kites, ducks and colo- 
nies of wading birds, including the 
endangered wood stork, often live at 
least part of their lives within these wet 
and wooden worlds. Fluctuating water 
levels result in seasonal concentrations 
of prey, which is critical for successful 
reproduction of many wading birds. 

Birds are not the only creatures that 
lend their voices to the overall beauty of 
cypress domes. Choruses of frogs, 
ranging from tiny tree frogs to croaking 
bullfrogs, sing their ancient songs, 
announcing where their territory is and 
inviting mates to join them. 

These valuable cypress domes are 
imperiled by a variety of threats. They 
have been drained and filled in by 
developers. Protected from fire, domes 
are invaded by native hardwood trees 
and shrubs, or non-native plants. 
Shortened wet seasons also allow other 
plants to gain a foothold. Since pond 
cypress seeds can’t germinate under 
water, and seedlings can’t withstand 
long submersions, lengthy wet seasons 
also take their toll. 

Due to their small size and isolation 
from larger water bodies, cypress domes 
are not adequately protected by 
Florida’s wetland regulations. As a 
result, many cypress domes have been 
destroyed or severely degraded. This is 
a loss for the state, since these domes 
offer diversity in a landscape often 
dominated by pines. ® 


John Palis is an Indiana-based 
zoologist with strong interests in 
Florida's environment. 


(Left) trumpet plants. 
(Inset) narrow-mouth toad. 
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Species: Fox Squirrel (Sciurus niger) 


Florida Status: 


Big Cypress Fox Squirrel — Threatened 
Sherman's Fox Squirrel — Species of Special Concern 


5S ig. Big and beautiful. Big 
for squirrels, that is. 

My first face-to-face encounter with 
a fox squirrel was quite a shock. 
Having grown up in the city, the only 
squirrels I knew of made a lot of noise 
in our trees, were small, gray and 
numerous, and did everything they 
could to drive the dog and cat crazy. 
But the fox squirrel was big, colorful 
and awesome. 

Like so many wild animals in 
Florida, two subspecies of fox squirrels 
have been knocked onto state threat- 
ened, or species of special concern lists. 
The double punches of urban sprawl and 
agricultural development eliminated 
much of the fox squirrels’ domain and 
put them in their current plight. 

“We really can’t say how many fox 
squirrels still live in Florida, but the 
number taken by hunters continues to 
decrease each year,” said Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
biologist John Wooding. Wooding 
recently completed a six-year study on 
fox squirrels for the GFC. 

Fox squirrel hunting is now prohib- 
ited in seven counties in south Florida 
and on all the state’s wildlife manage- 
ment areas. It is still allowed on private 
land in the state’s 60 other counties. 

“In some of the populations the 
number of reproductive females is 
limited,” Wooding said. “If those 


females are killed, the population will 
not survive.” 

More than 2 feet long and weighing 
from 2 to 3 pounds, fox squirrels are a 
combination of black, gray, white, tan 
and red. Their beauty is recognized by 
everyone from biologists to hunters to 
landowners. 

These attractive animals prefer to 
live in forests of mature pines and oaks 
with grassy ground cover. Currently, fox 
squirrels live in 65 of Florida’s 67 
counties, but their distribution is 
characterized by isolated populations. 

The Big Cypress or mangrove fox 
squirrel, which lives in south Florida 
below Lake Okeechobee, has made it to 
the state’s threatened species list. And 
the Sherman's fox squirrel, which ranges 
from central Florida through parts of the 
panhandle, has been listed as a species 
of special concern by the GFC. 

Big Cypress fox squirrels seem to 
prefer eating seeds of pine cones from 
slash pines, according to Rare and 
Endangered Biota of Florida. They 
seem to prefer seeds from male cones in 
winter, and seeds from female cones in 
summer. They also eat bromeliad buds, 
acorns and fruit from cabbage palms. 

When nesting, they make platform 
nests from sticks in pines, and in cypress 
trees they use moss and sticks. They 
often strip the bark from cypress trees 
and weave that into their nests. 


NAT1V IWS 


In the face of human activity Big 
Cypress fox squirrels have made some 
interesting adaptations. In a 1990 
survey of 30 golf courses in Naples, 
people saw fox squirrels regularly at 10 
of them. Stephen Humphrey, a re- 
searcher with the University of Florida, 
reported in Rare and Endangered Biota 
of Florida that golf courses may 
provide good habitat for fox squirrels if 
they have the right mix of habitat and 
forage. 

Foraging and resting take up a 
large part of the fox squirrels’ time, but 
they have enough left over to work 
another activity into their busy sched- 
ules: mating chases. Like their human 
counterparts, quite often two males end 
up chasing the same female, chattering 
all the while. 

While thoughtless human activity is 
what got these colorful animals in 
trouble, thoughtful human action is 
what it will take to reverse the situa- 
tion. Habitat management and restora- 
tion could be the keys to saving the fox 
squirrel. 

“Right now we’re looking at ways 
to limit the damage,” said Wooding. 
“Hopefully, everyone can come to- 
gether and do something to save the fox 
squirrels.” @) 

— Dan Leveton 


Dan Leveton is a news writer for 
GFC. 
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FIRST PLACE: GREAT EGRET by Larry Allen (also 


shown on the front cover) 


SECOND PLACE: NESTING GREAT BLUE HERONS 
by Emmett Snellings Jr. 


THIRD PLACE: BROWN PELICAN by Leroy Simon 


HONORABLE MENTION: SUNNING HERON 
by Leroy Simon. > 


HONORABLE MENTION: WOOD STORK by Kevin Barry 
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SECOND PLACE: BANDED SPHINX MOTH 
by Richard Saffran 


FIRST PLACE: BOBCAT by Peter L. Knapp (also shown on back cover) 
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THIRD PLACE: AMERICAN CROCODLLE by Natalie Miles 
HONORABLE MENTION: COTTONTAIL RABBIT by Dennis Parham [> 


Florida's Natural 
Environment 


FIRST PLACE: LIGHTNING OVER FAKAHATCHEE STRAND by Jeff Ripple 


> 
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SECOND PLACE: RAINBOW, MYAKKA RIVER STATE PARK by Joyce Wilson 


(shown above) 


THIRD PLACE: CYPRESS KNEES AND WATER LILIES by Susan Mears 
(shown below) 


<] HONORABLE MENTION: TALBOT ISLAND by Michael Warren ® 
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You’re holding the perfect gift idea! This holiday season, remember friends and family with a gift sub- 
scription to Florida’s premier outdoor magazine. Six full-color, information-packed issues guarantee that your 
gift keeps on giving all year. 

For every $27 in new, renewal or gift subscriptions (plus $2 shipping and handling) we’ll mail you a FREE 
signed and numbered print of the 1995 cover art featuring Kestrels by artist Linda Thompson. All orders must 
be prepaid; make check or money order payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian 
St, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


Send a GIFT subscription to: 


A subscription for MYSELF (or Gift Donor) Recipient 

Renewing? Please include your account number. Address 

NGOUITIING ELI (Neh sa 8 a ee s+ City State/Zip + 4 

Address 1 Year$10 ___ 2 years $19 ___3 Years $27 


City New Renewal 


Zip + 4 Recipient 
Address 
City State/Zip + 4 


1 Year $10 New 1 Year $10 __2 years $19 ___3 Years $27 
2 Years $19 Renewal 
3 Years $27 Gift Donor ___New  _ Renewal 


Account No. 


Recipient 
Shipping & Handling: Add $2.00 for every $27 order. Aadrase 
Foreign Rate: Add $5.00 postage per subscription. 


City State/Zip + 4 


YES, please send me the FREE kestrels print. 1 Year $10 2 years $19 3 Years $27 
Enclosed is $27 plus $2.00 for shipping and handling. = er 


New Renewal 
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The holiday gift that keeps 


on giving... 


he Florida resident lifetime 

licenses for hunting, fresh- 

water fishing and saltwater 

fishing are available for 
giving as a very special gift to family, 
friends and yourself. 

The licenses may be purchased for 
specific interests and ages. They make 
excellent holiday gifts for boys, girls, 
men and women. There is a lifetime 
license available for preschoolers, 
youngsters, active adults and retirees. 

With the lifetime license, sports- 
men and sportswomen have the 
convenience and freedom of securing 
licensing once and for all. The lifetime 
license holders will not be required to 
purchase any related stamps that may 
be created in the future. 

The cost to hunters and anglers is 
less than they would spend on annual 
licenses, stamps and fees. The earlier 
the purchase is made, the bigger the 
savings. 

These licenses are also of value to 
the nature lovers who don’t necessarily 
hunt or fish but wish to contribute to 
the long-term management of Florida’s 
natural resources. Revenues from the 
lifetime licenses are invested in an 
endowment trust fund. Only interest 
from the fund will be appropriated 
toward fish and wildlife programs. 

Give yourself and Florida’s 
wildlife-and-fisheries resources a 
meaningful and significant gift. 

Applications for lifetime licenses 
are available in each county tax 
collector’s office, or from the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission at 
(904) 488-3641. 


Y33YD T1119 


A gift for the sportsman who has almost everything. 


Lifetime Sportsman’s License: 
Freshwater and saltwater fishing; 
hunting; and wildlife management 
area, archery, turkey, muzzleloading 
gun, state waterfowl, snook and 
crawfish stamps. 

4 years or younger 

5 - 12 years $700 

13 - 63 years $1,000 

64 years or older $12 


$400 


Lifetime Hunting License: Hunting 
and wildlife management area, 
muzzleloading gun, archery, turkey 
and state waterfowl stamps. 
4 years or younger $200 
5-12 years $350 
13 years or older $500 


Lifetime Freshwater Fishing 
License: freshwater fishing, no 
stamps required. 

4 years or younger $125 
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5-12 years $225 
13 years or older $300 


Lifetime Saltwater Fishing License: 
saltwater fishing, snook and crawfish 
stamps (tarpon tags not included). 
4 years or younger $125 
5-12 years $225 
13 years or older $300 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Five-year License: 
Freshwater fishing license $60 
Saltwater fishing license $60 
Snook or crawfish stamps not 
included. 


Hunting license $270 


Hunting license includes wildlife 
management area, archery, 
muzzleloading gun, turkey and state 
waterfowl stamps. 


SVEAI ST 


Text and Photographs by Bob Paty 
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While they don't take foraging lightly, these stilt chicks are so light they can walk on floating weeds when grabbing their grub. 
(Page 23) By carefully tending its nest, this black-necked stilt helps start the next generation of these wild waders. 


It was the kind of morning that 
drew a person outdoors no matter what. 
It was little cool, but not cold — an 
invigorating type of day. A gentle 
breeze from the southeast quietly stirred 
the surface of the few ponds remaining 
in the saltwater marsh. 

So far it had been an exceptionally 
dry spring at the Merritt Island National 
Wildlife Refuge. The saltwater marsh 
that stretched out on either side of the 
dikes had been reduced to a few small 
ponds. The marsh was slowly turning 
into a giant mud flat. 

A lone man trudged along the trail 
on top of the dike. An alligator slith- 
ered into the water from behind the 
mangroves. As he continued to walk, 
several gallinules voiced their displea- 
sure at this intruder. 

Suddenly the hiker was being dive- 
bombed by black and white objects 
coming at him from several directions at 
once. One passed so close he had to 
duck his head to keep from being hit. 
Several birds were uttering a frantic 
KEEK-KEEK-KEEK call as they flew 


by the hiker, trying to drive this invader 
from their territory. 

The hiker had stumbled into a 
colony of black-necked stilts that were 
nesting nearby. These normally timid 
birds can become quite hostile when 
they start nesting. Finally the man sat 
down on the shoulder of the dike, which 
seemed to quiet most of the stilts. Two 
of the birds flew down and landed in the 
dry mud flat in front of him, and the rest 
disappeared behind him. One fluttered 
its wings to feign an injury and distract 
the man from the nests behind him. 

When the hiker stood up the attack 
started all over again. The stilts flew up 
from behind some dead mangroves on 
the edge of the mud flat. The birds 
prevailed, and the hiker continued on 
his way. Soon he disappeared around a 
bend on the dike and peace was again 
restored. 

With a black and white body 
scarcely 15 inches long including the 
bill, and extremely long pink legs, the 
black-necked stilt is very easy to 
identify. The swirling black and white 
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pattern on its head combined with a bill 
shaped like a rapier, gives this bird an 
intriguing appearance. 

These migratory birds usually 
arrive in the Merritt Island National 
Wildlife Refuge in March and April. 
Most often they show up in pairs, which 
suggests that stilts may mate for life. 

Stilts may nest in groups, but 
usually choose solitary nest sites. Open 
areas of shallow water with small 
islands nearby seem to be the type of 
nesting places they prefer. Small islands 
probably give cover to baby stilts 
during their first few weeks of life. The 
mounds of earth and vegetation where 
stilts build their nests may be found in 
either shallow water or mud flats. 

It’s fascinating to watch stilts. 
Because of their preference to nest in 
open areas, it’s usually easy to observe 
them nesting. When looking for a 
vantage point to watch wildlife, you 
should always be considerate and make 
sure you don’t disturb the adults, their 
nests or offspring. If the nests are close 
to a road your vehicle may be the best 


choice for a blind. The stilts are prob- 
ably used to cars passing by. 

Nest building is a team effort for 
stilts, which start by picking up decayed 
vegetation and placing it in shallow 
water in a vague pattern. Within a few 
days the stilts start to move this vegeta- 
tion toward a common point. Soon a 
small mound of grass and twigs appears. 
The mound is then topped with dry 
twigs and leaves. 

Nest mounds are usually 14 to 18 
inches across and rise four to five 
inches above the water. Nests built 
away from water are similar, but 
smaller. Even after the eggs are laid the 
energetic stilts keep moving nest 
material toward the mound. 

If water rises around the nest 
mound the parents work franticly 
around the clock to keep the eggs from 
being drowned. Sometimes their work is 
too little too late, and the eggs are 
covered with water or the nests float 
away. This happened in 1992 in the 
Merritt Island N. W. R., when about 
two-thirds of the stilt nests were lost. 


Soon after mating, the female lays 
from three to four buff-colored eggs 
with dark brown spots. Both the male 
and female sit on the eggs, sharing 
incubation duties. The male usually has 
the night shift and the female is on the 
nest during the day. During the midday 
heat the female is away from the nest, 
moving nest material toward the mound. 

After 24 to 26 days the eggs hatch, 
and the most handsome, down-covered 
chicks with brown speckles emerge. 
Handsome that is, except for their feet 
and legs, which look like they belong on 
a chick twice their size. 

The tiny stilt chicks can walk soon 
after they have hatched, and after they 
are about a day old, the parents usually 
move them to more secure cover on 
some nearby island. If young stilts can’t 
wade or swim, a parent stilt may tuck 
the chicks under its wing, and carry 
them, one at a time, to safety. 

Life on the ground lasts for about 
four weeks for the young stilts. During 
that time they are constantly eating and 
growing. Danger is always present and 


the parent stilts are continually on 
guard, watching for predators that can 
and will eat their babies. During this 
period, the young stilts grow their flight 
feathers and within about four weeks 
the young stilts join their parents in 
flight. The young stilts still lack the 
black and white coloration of adults, 
however, and it takes many more 
months before this change is complete. 

The next time you encounter 
nesting birds, remember first to con- 
sider the situation and avoid disturbing 
the birds that are still in the nest. If you 
can, however, observe without disturb- 
ing them, find a place to sit down and 
enjoy! You will be witnessing nature in 
action — perhaps the greatest show on 
earth! @ 


Bob Paty is an environmental writer 
from Titusville. 
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To successfully raise young in a wet habitat, black-necked stilts keep their nests above the water line. 
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LOXAHATCHEE 


National Wildlife Refuge 


Text and Photographs by Miriam Lee Ownby 


he morning sun brightened 
the tops of some pond apple 
trees, bringing to life a row 
of anhingas. Silver and 
black wings spread to catch the faint 
heat. Passing clouds cut off the rays, 
and wings returned to bodies, not in 
concert but one by one. When the last 
pair of wings closed, the clouds moved 
on and wings spread out one or two at a 
time until all again soaked up sunlight. 

Below the birds, along the Marsh 
Trail of the Arthur R. Marshall 
Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge, 
a husky 8-foot alligator crawled onto 
the bank, his dark hide glistening in the 
sunlight. 

The marsh area accommodates a 
host of other wildlife. Each time I visit I 
see something new, something that 
excites my appreciation of natural 
beauty. 

This northernmost extension of the 
Everglades covers 145,000 acres south 
and east of Lake Okeechobee. Just 12 
miles west of Boynton Beach, it is 
handy for city dwellers wishing to make 
a short journey into this watery wilder- 
ness. 

One morning a white ibis struggled 
with a swamp snake. Over and over the 
bird shook the snake and flailed it 
against the ground while the snake 
struggled helplessly. The battle contin- 
ued for many minutes before the snake 
finally succumbed and the ibis swal- 
lowed it. 

On other mornings I watched other 
activities. Big alligators broke the 
peacefulness of the marsh with their 
bellowing, seemingly in a contest to 
outdo each other. The water danced 


around one, an occurrence I’d read 
about but never seen before. 

I marveled at the colors of glossy 
ibis. Their feathers were alive with 
subtle hues of black, reddish-brown, 
green and purple. Swift probes with 
their curved bills pulled crayfish and 
insect larva from-the muck. 

An army of lubber grasshoppers 
invaded, lining up squad after squad on 
the plants. I thought of their reputation 
as ravenous hordes, and then I imagined 
a flock of the marsh’s birds arriving to 
eat enough of them to stop their depre- 
dations. 


a 


ey 
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Lox Rg 


Another spot in the marsh became 
temporary home to a flock of pint-sized 
blue-winged teal. When pairs separated 
from the group the colorful males were 
trailed by the less showy females. 

Moorhens and coots fed with the 
winter visitors. These dark birds 
appeared like ducks in the water, but on 
land their longer legs showed their 
relationship to rails. Three coots seemed 
to play tag, dashing at each other by 
pattering across the water with their big 
lobed feet, while beating their wings to 
keep their bodies in the air. 

A more colorful and less common 
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purple gallinule stalked its dinner 
among water verges and floating water 
lettuce. Its long toes spread out to 
distribute its weight on the leaves, while 
the bird enjoyed seeds, insects, snails 
and tadpoles. 

One winter a pair of great blue 
herons worked on a nest high in a clump 
of cypress trees just south of the trail. I 
expected that in a few days other pairs 
of great blue herons would nest in the 
cypress trees in the area and form a 
colony with this pair. 

A grassy expanse along the dike 
served as a hunting ground for a 
meadowlark stalking insects and spiders 
in the grass. The meadowlark took wing 
when a river otter ran across the dike. 


The otter paused to look over its 
shoulder at me before slipping quietly 
into the water on the other side. 

One time a rough green snake 
moving across the trail froze to blend 
with the vegetation as he sensed the 
vibration of my steps. But when I stood 
still he glided into the taller grass and 
shrubs at the water’s edge. Not far away 
a yellow rat snake stretched along a 
branch of a small pond apple tree. 

Another pleasure of this refuge, a 
stroll along the boardwalk behind the 
visitor center, sometimes brings an 
unexpected confrontation with a pair of 
raccoons or a river otter. It always gives 
a view of cypress trees awash in a 
variety of ferns growing taller than my 


head. Nature turned artist by putting 
blotches of crimson, gray-green and 
white lichens on the trees. 

On one outing I traveled the 
refuge’s canoe trail with a group during 
a cool misty morning. We didn’t see any 
wildlife, but our botanists introduced 
the rest of us to native plant life of the 
region. Sections of the refuge visitors 
see from the marsh trail and adjacent 
levees have been periodically burned, 
plowed and planted to attract migrating 
waterfowl, so plants there aren’t always 
native. 

The refuge, the last remnant of the 
northern Everglades, provides a south- 
ern destination for migrant waterfowl 
coming south along both the Atlantic 
and Mississippi flyways. Other water- 
fowl, such as wood ducks, coots and 
moorhens live here. 

Endangered snail kites and wood 
storks also raise their families here. 
Tree islands blossom with rookeries of 
wading birds. Levees have high ground 
for such species as white-tailed deer, 
bobcats, skunks, marsh rabbits and 
bobwhites. 

Anglers use the refuge more than 
any other group, launching boats in the 
Headquarters Area, the south entrance 
by way of Lox Road (S.R. 827), or the 
north via U.S. 98. There is also good 
bank fishing here. 

Parts of the refuge are also used for 
hunting. Waterfowl hunters come during 
the hunting season and may use only 
designated areas. 

When I visit, I enter the refuge from 
U.S. 441 between S.R. 806 from Delray 
Beach and S.R. 804 from Boynton 
Beach. The Marsh Trail, Visitor Center 
and boardwalk at the Headquarters 
Recreation Area attract birders, nature 
watchers and photographers. 

Besides being a sanctuary for 
wildlife, this is a place where people 
can take refuge in nature, away from 
urban hubbub. It’s a place where you 
can relax and immerse yourself in wild 
splendor. It’s a place worth seeing. @ 


Miriam Lee Ownby of Plantation is 
the author of Explore the Everglades, 
published by Teakwood Press of 
Kissimmee. 
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Stealth 


By DeWitt Nixon 


espite a thick tangle of 

swamp grass, I could still 

make out some bright 

orange webbed feet stand- 
ing on a low-floating log. While I 
anticipated a point-blank flush, the 
raspy call of a greenhead behind me 
turned up the tension. Resisting the 
temptation to turn around, I decided my 
best strategy was to remain motionless, 
yet a pounding pulse made it seem 
impossible. 

Two minutes later five huge drakes 
swam right past my leg toward the other 
ducks, which were preening. Scattered 
patches of floating weed seed served as 
a temporary distraction, and each of the 
birds stopped to eat. My patience was 
well rewarded when three wood ducks 
swam from nearby foliage to join the 
group. 

Ten minutes later seven greenheads, 
three drake woodies and two hens sat 
lined up on the log. When the ducks 
finally flushed, I had my choice of shots 
and easily brought down two mallards. 
This is not your typical everyday 
waterfowling encounter for the average 
duck hunter. But for the Florida hunter 
who uses stealth hunting, it is. Stealth 
hunting is the combination of a slow 
creep up on game, alternating with 
freezing still when your quarry is alert. 

With stealth hunting you can find 
and sneak up on flocks of extremely 
wary waterfowl to distances of 15 yards 
or closer. And that’s only the beginning. 
You can approach flocks in areas with 
cover so sparse that hunter and quarry 
can see each other frequently. Often this 


means wading through water chest deep. 


When closely watched during 
hunts, waterfowl reveal cunning 
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Stealth hunting can help you get close to your quarry so you can bag birds like this 


wood duck. 


survival tactics. Skills that are crucial to 
survival include concealment and sly 
communication with each other. Instead 
of trying to fly away, even with little 
cover when surrounded by nearby 
hunters who fire intermittent vollies, 
many birds keep very still to save their 
necks, and use subtle vocal signals and 
body language to communicate with 
each other. Stealth hunting helps you 
get up close and personal. 

Perhaps the best reason to use 
stealth hunting is that you don’t have to 
get stymied by wary birds or too few 
birds. Instead of passively waiting for 
opportunity to come your way, you can 
locate and converge on skittish flocks - 
even ones that are very scattered. 
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Stealth hunting’s success ratio outper- 
forms all other hunting methods, from 
bird detection, to bagging your limit. 

You can get better acquainted with 
the nature of the beasts you’re hunting. 
Pecking-order displays, preening acti- 
vities, pair-bonding displays and alert 
responses all provide you with the mood 
and location of flocks of waterfowl. 
This sort of information is usually 
overlooked by average hunters because 
conventional methods spook birds long 
before you get close enough to take a 
shot. 

It may take a while to get the 
technique to work well, but don’t get 
discouraged, that’s just part of the 
learning process. As you practice doing 


each movement very slowly, you’ ll 
quickly isolate inconsistencies which 
spook the birds. 


Specifics of Stealth Hunting 


All body movement must be ultra- 
slow, whether you’re scanning for birds, 
shifting your gun or body to a more 
comfortable position, scratching an 
itch...you name it. You need to check 
yourself the whole time, because 
waterfowl are experts at detecting any 
suspicious motion, since their lives 
depend on it. 

Besides looking for direct move- 
ment of potential predators, waterfowl 
check the water’s surface for ripples 
that could let them know something else 
intends to make a meal of them. By 
keeping your leg motion in the water 
very deliberate, you can keep this under 
control. 


A stealth hunter displays his take. 


Make sure you eliminate anything 
that could make a noise and startle your 
quarry. It is very frustrating to work 
your way up close to a gaggle of geese 
only to have them blast off because 
some unexpected sound betrays you. 
This means don’t carry stuff that could 
make a click, fabrics that rustle at the 
slightest movement or loose shells in 
the same pocket that could bump each 
other. 

Wearing camouflage is important in 
just about any hunt, but it is particularly 
important in stealth hunting. Wearing 
camo-patterned clothing that closely 
matches your surroundings and covering 
up anything reflective like watches or 
compasses is important. Non-glare gun 
finishes can sometimes make a differ- 
ence, but they certainly aren’t manda- 
tory. 

Speed is your enemy. Don’t try to 
run on a human timetable. Your obser- 
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vations of your quarry’s alert responses 
are what should determine your speed. 
Even when one of the birds adopts an 
erect, motionless posture, immediately 
freeze until the display has ended. By 
doing so, you’ll soon discover that a 
large percentage of very intimate stealth 
hunts take less than an hour. 

While nothing can guarantee you 
success, stealth hunting can improve 
your hunting skills and teach you more 
about waterfowl and how they interact 
with their environment. And any 
technique that increases your apprecia- 
tion of nature is time well spent. @ 


DeWitt Nixon is a freelance outdoor 
writer based in Arkansas. 
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Text and Photographs by Frank H. Adams 


ooking around Jim Brady’s 

office in Gainesville, you 

can’t help notice what 

Seecuaai appear to be several fish 

splendidly preserved through taxidermy. 
But when you ask where they were 
caught, you learn that while these were 
alive at one time, they were not fish, but 
trees. They weren’t caught, they were 
carved. Some from bass wood. No 
kidding. 

Brady is the supervisor of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Wildlife Research Laboratory in 
Gainesville, and has been transforming 
dead wood into remarkably lifelike 


carvings of bass, catfish, bluegills, 
sunfish, gar and others for years. The 
ironic aspect about the whole thing is 
that the path which led him to where he 
is, started when he learned the craft of 
taxidermy. 

He learned it through a correspon- 
dence course when he was in college. 
But a bit later, as a young man witha 
family, it became difficult to find the 
time to artfully preserve fish he had 
caught. “You can’t walk away from a 
bass on a table that’s just thawed out,” 
Brady says. “So I walked away from 
taxidermy for a year or so.” 

Brady has always been intrigued 


with carved decoys, and one day some 
time after his break from taxidermy, he 
saw some realistically carved fish. 
Liking what he saw, Brady was inspired 
to try the craft. While his first efforts 
were primitive compared to his current 
skill level, Brady says they were 
encouraging enough to make him stick 
with the craft. 

These days Brady performs his art 
in a small wooden studio beside his 
home, where he can do his craft at any 
pace he pleases. He doesn’t keep an 
exact tally of how long it takes to 
completely carve and paint a fish, but 
he reckons it may take six months to a 
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Frozen in motion, one of Jim Brady's painstakingly detailed fish carvings looks as 


though it could spring to life. 


(Page 30) Adding perfection layer by layer, Jim Brady paints each scale, one at 


a time. 


year. In an age when everything seems 
to be going at an electric pace, Brady 
can take luxurious pleasure in his 
hobby. 

“I don’t do it any faster than I feel 
like, and that way it is recreation,” 
Brady says. “It doesn’t become work 
that way.” 

His creations undulate gracefully, 
as though they were living fish swim- 
ming through their fluid environment. 
The head turns one way, the tail arcs in 
another direction, and other fins curl as 
though they were really pushing water. 
They are remarkably lifelike. 

Carving these fish look-alikes is not 
as simple as just sitting down with a 
knife and a block of wood and whittling 
away until excellence emerges. In 
pursuit of perfection, Brady does loads 
of painstaking, intricate research before 
he slices off the first sliver of wood. 

This includes catching specimens of 
the critters he’s going to carve, such as 
bluegills, so that he gets an intimate 
idea of what they look like while they 
are still living. As soon as he catches 
them he photographs them to preserve 
all the subtle shades of colors they have 
when they are still bursting with life. 


He learned to do this the hard way: 
when he was still a newcomer to the 
craft, he discovered that when fish die 
their natural colors faded away all too 
soon. 

His quest for intricate details 
becomes very exacting. He sometimes 
keeps live specimens in an aquarium to 
see how they appear when they move, 
so he can reproduce that. He counts the 
number and type of spines in each fin. 
He also counts scales, where they are, 
and how they are oriented. 

Since he works in three dimensions, 
he occasionally keeps fish in the freezer 
so he can check them when he needs to. 
Sometimes he makes a plaster cast of a 
fish and keeps it handy when he works 
in his studio “I really get to know that 
fish,” Brady says. 

Carving these creations takes more 
than just your basic pocket knife. 
Brady uses a combination of a band 
saw, a gouge, a straight-bladed knife, a 
chisel and a rotary powered tool with a 
variety of bits to sculpt life into each 
piece. 

Using his band saw, Brady cuts out 
the basic fish form, including undula- 
tions, from a block of wood. But the 


fins are a bit trickier and have to be 
carved individually and then be finessed 
into place on the fish re-creation. Each 
scale along the fish’s body is impressed 
individually. 

Next Brady paints natural colors 
onto the fish, scale by scale. But it isn’t 
just a matter of mixing paint that 
matches the apparent color of the fish. 
He adds several layers of different 
colors to give the final top coat the right 
color, depth and liveliness that couldn’t 
be realized any other way. That tech- 
nique has been around since Flemish 
artists developed it during the Renais- 
sance. 

Brady has also discovered, through 
trial and error, to apply the light colors 
before adding the darker colors. “If you 
reverse the order you have a catastro- 
phe,” he says. 

Since his earliest work, Brady has 
read scads of books and articles to 
improve his craft. And it has paid off. 
His work and confidence improved 
enough for him to enter a competition 
and show in Sarasota in 1993. 

“T didn’t get a ribbon but I felt I 
was competitive,” says Brady. “They 
say that’s the best way to learn, and I 
learned there, from talking to the other 
artists and from a critique from a 
judge.” 

Many of the artists who go to shows 
like the one Brady entered, do carvings 
of fish, other wildlife and other sub- 
jects, and do it to earn their living. 
“Some people really become serious 
competitors. They can charge a lot but 
they probably lose the fun in the 
process.” 

Brady has had many people enquire 
about buying his work, but so far he 
has been able to part with only one of 
his painted carvings. “I guess I'd like to 
sell them, but I’d hate to part with 
them,” he says. “I like having them in 
my office and sharing them with other 
people. Every artist likes to do that and 
to get feedback. And I’m no different 
from other artists about that. So far I’m 
just doing it for my own pleasure. That 
seems more natural to me that way.” @) 


Frank H. Adams is associate editor 
of the magazine. 
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1994-95 HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


By Captain Ed Tyer 


During the 1994-95 hunting season the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission recorded 29 hunting acci- 
dents with five fatalities. Again, hunters were their own worst enemy since one-third of the wounds were self inflicted. 
As a reminder, Florida law requires all hunters born on or after June 1, 1975, to have hunter safety training before hunting 


in Florida. 


Day/Date 


Friday 
09/30/94 


Monday 
10/10/94 


Friday 
10/21/94 


Sunday 
10/30/94 


Saturday 
11/12/94 


Sunday 
11/20/94 


Thursday 
11/24/94 


Friday 
11/25/94 


Saturday 
11/26/94 


Saturday 
11/26/94 


Sunday 
11/27/94 


Sunday 
11/27/94 


Monday 
11/28/94 


Friday 
12/02/94 
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2:00 p.m. 


5:01 p.m. 


9:15 a.m. 


11:26 a.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


6:09 p.m. 


Age of 
Shooter 


Self- 
Inflicted 


Game 
Firearm Sought 


Muzzle- 
loader 


Muzzle- Hog 
loader 

Rifle 

Bow Deer 


Handgun Squirrel 


Shotgun 


Rifle 


Shotgun 


Shotgun 


Rifle 


Shotgun 


Shotgun 


Shotgun 


Shotgun 


County 


Taylor 


Monroe 


Collier 


Escambia 


Walton 


Volusia 


Bay 


Calhoun 


Okaloosa 


Volusia 


Putnam 


Putnam 


Circumstances 


Victim drew bow back, arrow fell 
from arrow rest and arrow hit 
victim in arm. 


Victim shot when shooter was 
holding loaded gun by barrel. 
Both victim and shooter said 
gun just went off. 


Victim out of sight of shooter. 
Victim not wearing blaze orange. 
Fatal 


Victim mistaken for game. 


Victim bent over in boat and pistol 
fell out of his shoulder holster. 
Pistol landed on hammer and 
discharged. Victim was struck by 
bullet. 


Victim struck by ricochet. 


Shooter removed gun from vehicle. 
Trigger hit object, caused gun to 
discharge. Bullet passed through 
vehicle door and struck victim. 


Victim struck by ricochet. 


Victim mistaken for game. 


Victim mistaken for game. Victim 
was not wearing blaze orange. 


Victim mistaken for game. Fatal 


Victim out of sight of shooter. 


Shooter followed victim through a 
plowed field with his gun loaded 
and the safety off. Gun discharged 
hitting victim. Fatal 


Victim fell with his loaded gun, 
in the fire position when it dis- 
charged. Fatal 


| 12/16/94 


Sunday 
12/18/94 


Monday 
12/19/94 


| Friday 
12/23/94 


Monday 
12/26/94 


Monday 
12/26/94 


Tuesday 
12/28/94 


Sunday 
01/01/95 


Saturday 
01/07/95 


Saturday 
| 01/07/95 


Sunday 
| 01/08/95 


Sunday 
| 01/08/95 


Saturday 
01/28/95 


Sunday 
02/12/95 


| Friday 
04/21/95 


Shotgun 


11:20 a.m. 


Rifle 


Shotgun 


6:20 p.m. 


9:20 a.m. Shotgun 


10:30 a.m. Shotgun 


Handgun 


Shotgun 


Shotgun 


Shotgun 


Shotgun 


Deer 


Walton 


Walton 


Okaloosa 


Dixie 


Escambia 


Okaloosa 


Hendry 


Holmes 


Jackson 


Lafayette 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Gadsden 


Victim tied gun line through the 
trigger guard to pull gun into 
treestand. When shooter pulled 

gun up, it discharged, hitting victim 
on ground. 


Victim was tripped by his dog causing 
him to fall with his loaded gun. His 
gun discharged when he fell, then shot 
struck him in leg. 


Shooter was loading gun when it 
discharged striking victim. 


Victim's gun’s trigger guard was 
missing and the slide safety 

stiff. The gun was lying muzzle down 
on truck seat when it discharged. 


Shooter was placing gun in his vehicle 
gun rack. The gun discharged striking 
victim sitting in adjacent vehicle. 


Victim mistaken for game. Victim was 
not wearing blaze orange. 


Shooter was trying to uncock gun 
when his thumb slipped from the 

hammer causing gun to discharge. 
Shot hit victim. Fatal 


Victim had cocked gun in his holster. 
When he attempted to get into his 
vehicle the pistol discharged and 
struck him. 


Defective receiver in gun exploded 
when exposed to excessive pressure 
from shotgun shell. 


Victim was climbing a tree with a 
climbing tree stand. His jacket caught 
on the gun's hammer causing it to fire. 


Victim was hunting hogs with dogs. 
Dogs caught a cow. Warning shot 
fired. Dogs released cow. Victim was 
knocked to the ground by charging 
cow, he started firing his gun and in 
the frenzy shot himself. 


Victim hit by pellet when covered by 
shooter swinging on game. 


Shooter fired low when quail flew. 
He shot towards a road. Driver was 
hit in cheek while driving down road. 


Shooter was removing gun from 
vehicle when it discharged, striking 
victim still sitting in vehicle. 


Victim out of sight of shooter. 


